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A REVIEW OF MUNICIPAL EVENTS, 1906-7 



CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF 

Philadelphia, Pa. 



The militant character of the modern municipal movement 
has long been conspicuous ; but never more so than during the last 
eighteen months. The fight against graft has grown in extent 
and intensity. The battle against inefficiency, ignorance, and 
indifference has been waged on every side. The regular army 
of city clubs, municipal leagues, citizens' associations, and civic 
federations has been reinforced by the volunteer corps of city 
parties and committees of various types. The public official to a 
far greater extent than ever before has enlisted for effective 
service in the cause of decency and higher standards. In short, 
the battle for betterment is on in every community and is being 
waged with varying fortunes at times ; but the army, ever increas- 
ing, is pressing steadily forward against the intrenchments of the 
enemy of public order and the common weal, and toward the 
goal of a higher public life and cleaner politics. 

During the present year the attack on official graft has on 
the whole been the most vigorous. The San Francisco prosecu- 
tions have, quite naturally, occupied the largest share of public 
attention. They have been so far reaching, they have been 
directed against offenders of such high standing, and have been 
so uniformly successful that the whole country has been aroused 
to their importance. 

The one overshadowing fact in San Francisco's affairs has 
been the proof that the public-service corporations had debauched 
its government by bribing the supervisors and other municipal 
officers, through the instrumentality of former "Boss" Abe Ruef 
and former Mayor Schmitz. The indictment of the officials of 
the principal public-service corporations in San Francisco for 
bribery has followed the advent of Francis J. Heney and Wil- 
liam J. Burns, and the trial and conviction of Mayor Schmitz, 
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Abraham Ruef, and Louis J. Glass, president of the Pacific Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, have been the tangible result of 
the prosecution so far. Patrick Calhoun, one of the most promi- 
nent financiers in railroad construction in the United States, has 
been indicted and is to be placed on trial shortly. 

The business men of San Francisco as a class are said to be 
in favor of calling off the prosecutions, on the ground that a man 
is justified in committing bribery to help his business, and they 
condemn Mr. Spreckles, who is financing the prosecution, and 
Mr. Heney, who is conducting it. The carnival of corruption 
which has held sway in San Francisco in the last six years 
resulted in the lowering of the city's morals almost to the zero 
point. Many business men justified the bribery because they 
committed it ; and the laboring population was satisfied with the 
situation so long as its demands were acceded to ; the police were 
leagued with crime and criminals because their superiors had 
been committing felonies, and the children in the schools made 
graft and grafters the subject of childish jests, and justified 
grafting on the ground that everybody did it. 

The majority of the people of San Francisco are unquestion- 
ably honest and desire to have honesty in their municipal affairs ; 
but at times, they have been woefully indifferent to the demands 
upon them. They met the test, however, on November 5, when 
they re-elected Mayor Taylor (chosen to succeed the notorious 
and malodorous Schmitz) who has been nominated by the Inde- 
pendents and had refused the indorsement of the two national 
party organizations, and likewise re-elected as district attorney, 
William H. Langdon, who had inaugurated the prosecutions, 
who indicted his own colleagues, and could not be pulled off; 
the man, in other words, who has been primarily responsible, in 
co-operation with Spreckles, Heney, and Burns, for the purging 
of San Francisco. 

In Pittsburgh a broker has been convicted along with the 
president of the company (who refused to defend the charge 
against him) for conspiracy to bribe the councils to pass the 
Pittsburgh and Tube City franchise ordinance. A councilman 
was convicted of soliciting a bribe of $7,000 from the broker 
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and the president to secure the passage of the ordinance. Thus 
the three interests involved, the corporation, the councilman, and 
the go-between, are receiving their just deserts. The disclosures 
came about through the convicted men failing to keep their 
agreements with each other. 

In Peoria, 111., two former members of the board of high- 
way commissioners have pleaded guilty to an indictment charg- 
ing them with the misappropriation of the public funds. In 
Milwaukee, a number of convicted grafters will have to go to 
jail, the supreme court of the state having declared their techni- 
cal appeals unfounded. Recently another official pleaded guilty 
to a shortage in his accounts, and an alderman has just been 
convicted of soliciting a bribe. In Columbus, Ohio, a lumber 
merchant has been found guilty of defrauding the city by pre- 
senting vouchers for electric-light poles which were never de- 
livered. New Jersey has a legislative commission at work to 
discover if there has been any graft in the conduct of state 
affairs, as well as to make suggestions in regard to the more 
efficient and faithful conduct of business. 

The disclosures of the Pennsylvania legislative committee in 
the state capitol scandals have surprised and shocked the whole 
country. As a result eighteen defendants have been indicted and 
will be tried by the attorney-general in January, 1908, for their 
complicity in the gross frauds practiced on the state. 

St. Louis, which a few years ago was the center of a vigorous 
campaign against official graft, seems to have forgotten its 
lessons and recent dispatches disclose a serious state of affairs. 
Late in October developments came thick and fast in the investi- 
gation being conducted by the grand jury soon after City Council- 
man Linde had been indicted for malfeasance in office. When 
the charge was made against him he made a clean breast of his 
connection with contracts that have been let by the city, impli- 
cating several members of the city's legislative bodies, and whole- 
sale indictments are expected. He also announced that he would 
resign his office and would tell the truth before the jury. 

The present prosecutor in commenting on the St. Louis cases 
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has said with truth and effect that during the term of his pre- 
decessor (Joseph W. Folk) — 

the gang then in control of the legislative power of the city, grown bold 
after a quarter of a century of uninterrupted carnival in official dereliction, 
crime, and corruption, were brought to halt and blistered by the law and 
public opinion. 

The crusade then instituted left in its relentless trail misery and suffer- 
ing beyond compare — death, insanity, imprisonment and degradation marked 
its course. This lesson was drastic, and by all marks and signs of human 
action and understanding it promised St. Louis a better day. It so impressed 
him who was charged with the conduct of the war then waged that he, as 
the chief executive of the state, has since extended its mercy (pardons) to 
those whom he convicted and who had been given long sentences. He did 
it in response to a demand growing out of sympathy engendered by the con- 
viction that a permanent reformation had been brought about and that the 
ends of justice in the fullest sense had been achieved. But in less than four 
years thereafter we find the same practices indulged in and this progressive, 
ambitious, and promising city is again enthralled — held in the vise of official 
corruption. 

The work of purging will have to be done again, but the 
significant features are that the space of time elapsing between 
the two experiences was so short and that the city has public 
officials who can be depended upon to probe the inquiry and 
force the remedy and punishment. 

From San Francisco comes word that a plan has been nearly 
perfected for a permanent safeguard against the grafters. It is 
expected that it will be put in operation by the first of the year. 
The plan contemplates the formation of a civic auditing agency, 
which is to follow every movement of the city government and 
every officer from the mayor down. Rudolph Spreckels is 
reported as saying that the scheme could be put into practice at 
an expense of $100,000 a year, and that it would effect a saving 
to the taxpayers of $3,000,000 to $3,500,000. 

Persistent and minute espionage of public officials may at first 
blush seem to be an unwarranted interference with their per- 
sonal rights ; but it is in the interest of the public whom they are 
elected to serve and of their own character that unwarranted 
extravagance or expenditures be exposed and discounted. The 
Wisconsin legislature passed a law providing that no city, town, 
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village, or county official should have a pecuniary interest as a 
stockholder or otherwise in any corporation which is interested 
in a bid, contract, or proposal for public work or supplies of any 
kind whatever. When such connection with a private business 
becomes known, the office is to be forfeited forthwith. State 
officers, boards, and commissions in New York State can investi- 
gate their employees, under a law recently approved by Governor 
Hughes, and it is expected that many of the newly elected officers 
will take advantage of the act and do a little investigating on 
their own hook. It has been hinted that the principal reason for 
the bill was to give some of the governor's new appointees power 
to find out just what side-grafts the attaches of the departments 
are interested in. The new law also gives the head of the depart- 
ment power to issue subpoenas, administer oaths, and require the 
attendance of witnesses and the production of books and papers. 

The Chester County Court in Pennsylvania recently granted 
an injunction which has far more than local significance at this 
particular time. Not long since the town council of Coatsville 
passed an ordinance annexing thirty-six acres known as Valley 
View to the borough. This land belonged to an improvement 
company in which several councilmen were interested. Proceed- 
ings were at once commenced by a bill in equity, filed by certain 
citizens and taxpayers, to restrain the burgess and town council 
from enforcing the ordinance in question, alleging that the 
pecuniary interest of the councilmen made the ordinance an ille- 
gal one. The defendants tried to relieve themselves by the sale 
of their interest after the filing of the bill. A second ordinance 
was then passed so as to avoid, if possible, the objections to the 
first, but the court held that the sale was not entirely in good 
faith, and entered a decree restraining further annexation pro- 
ceedings, thus establishing a precedent which should be followed 
by insurance and public-utilities companies generally. 

Men who hold representative positions should not be on both 
sides of a deal. If they have something to sell to the city, or 
if they are to be benefited by their official action they should 
resign as representatives and trustees or be forced to do so. 
Several years ago the courts of Philadelphia (and the Supreme 
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Court sustained them) at the instance of the Municipal League 
ousted a councilman who was at the same time the general man- 
ager of an electric lighting company which was supplying the 
city with electric lighting. The same rule should hold in pri- 
vate and quasi-private corporations. Such a proceeding as the 
Brady- Whitney-Dolan-Ryan deal involving the Wall and Cort- 
land Streets franchises should not only be set aside by the courts, 
but those responsible for them should be disqualified from hold- 
ing a similar position for a term of years, just as at the present 
time in many states a defendant found guilty of an election fraud 
is disfranchised. 

The various (and it is a pleasure to record the increasing) 
efforts that are being made by party organizations to put a stop 
to electoral fraud and corruption through mutual agreement are 
indicative of the new spirit which is abroad. The following is 
a copy of the now famous "Elmira Compact" which has set the 
standard for other communities and has been instrumental in 
eliminating the corrupt use of money to influence votes in 
Elmira. It has been lived up to for the past three successive 
years and has marked a new epoch in municipal politics. The 
compact was entered into by political managers of Elmira and 
Chemung County in 1905 and has since been observed. It pro- 
vides : 

First. — That the amount of money to be placed by each of 
the said organizations or their candidates, in each of the elec- 
tion districts, shall not exceed the sum of forty dollars to a dis- 
trict. 

Second. — That no expenditure of money or promise of 
money shall be made on election day or prior to or after election 
day or by either party or its representatives for the purpose of 
purchasing or influencing votes, nor for any other purpose than 
the legitimate expenditure for the legitimate organization and 
educational work of the campaign. 

Third. — It was further agreed to unite to bring about the 
arrest, prosecution, and conviction of any person or persons who 
engaged in the violation of the law and its provisions in refer- 
ence to bribery at the polls. 
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Fourth. — It was further agreed that a reward of $100 be 
paid in each case for information resulting in the arrest and con- 
viction of any person or persons guilty of any violation of the 
provisions of the election laws ; and the agreement concluded with 
these words : "And we hereby jointly and severally pledge our- 
selves to do all in our power to secure the renewal and con- 
tinuation of this agreement in the future." 

The Republican and Democratic state committees of New 
Jersey at the instance of Governor Stokes and of the Society for 
Preventing Corruption at Elections signed an agreement for the 
conduct of the gubernatorial election just closed, which provided 
that the two committees would to the utmost of their ability 
endeavor to enforce existing laws against bribery at elections, 
and discountenance any infraction of the law thereupon by the 
committee or the subordinate committee of the respective 
parties; and that they would discountenance in every way pos- 
sible the contribution and distribution of funds by candidates, 
committees, or others for use in corrupting the ballot; and that 
they would urge the chairmen of the respective parties in the 
several counties and cities to agree as to the amount (if any) to 
be paid for poll workers at elections, provided that no one be 
employed by either party as a poll worker who was not eligible to 
vote at the primary of that party immediately preceding such 
election. The parties to the agreement recommended the ap- 
pointment of a permanent committee of conference, to the end 
that the agreement might be made permanent and that the 
respective parties might by united effort perfect existing law that 
it may be made stronger, more readily enforced, and more cer- 
tain in execution, and that the committee be authorized to recom- 
mend to the next legislature such further legislation as they shall 
deem advisable for the safeguarding of the ballot. 

Similar agreements have also proved effective in parts of 
Maryland. May their execution and enforcement be multiplied 
until they cover all city, state, and national campaigns! 

While the year just closing has been less productive of sensa- 
tional campaigns than have some of its immediate predecessors, 
it has, taking it by and large, been an eventful, suggestive, and 
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encouraging one. While there have been setbacks and reactions 
in some places, the general trend has been toward betterment. 
The forces of decency and uplift are scoring steady advances, 
even in those communities sometimes mistakenly spoken of as 
hopelessly inert, indifferent, and enslaved by an arrogant enemy. 

Boston has not been so conspicuous a factor along political 
lines as its progressiveness in other fields of activity, notably 
those of civic improvement, would justify one in reasonably 
expecting. The great event of the year has been the disclosures 
incident to the investigations of the Finance Commission, com- 
posed of leading business men, whose expenses, through the 
force of public opinion, have been paid out of the public treasury. 
There has been nothing strikingly new thus far revealed. It is 
the old story of the prostitution of the public for party and per- 
sonal advantage, resulting in inefficiency, corruption, and the 
degradation of the public service. The voters of Boston at. the 
municipal election in December declared by their votes they were 
unwilling to condone this sort of thing. Like the citizens of 
Cleveland, Toledo, and San Francisco, they placed public welfare 
above party success and turned out those who had been respon- 
sible for the degradation of the city and the besmirching of its 
good name. 

The neighboring city of Cambridge, at the 1906 municipal 
election, elected a non-partisan mayor and an almost complete 
non-partisan council and board of aldermen, and re-elected him 
in 1907. 

Providence, R. I., however, has for a number of years past 
displayed commendable independence, usually electing a mayor 
from the minority party and with commendable frequency re- 
electing tried officials irrespective of party designation. Unfor- 
tunately the custom, for such it has almost become, of choosing 
a mayor from the opposition party is fraught with very little 
practical administrative advantage, for the city is mainly gov- 
erned through councils and through state commissions. 

The present incumbent of the mayoralty, Hon. P. J. Mc- 
Carthy, has adopted a policy designed to offset the disadvan- 
tages of the anomalous position in which he is placed, in that he 
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can make no appointments except by "the advice and consent of 
the city council," which, if unable to agree to the mayor's nomi- 
nations, is empowered to elect independently of such nomina- 
tion! Mayor McCarthy has chosen an advisory board or 
"cabinet" chosen from among the most capable and prominent 
men of the city and without regard to their party politics. They 
represent all classes and are able to give expert testimony on all 
of the different subjects concerning which the mayor is called 
upon to make a decision. They are men of such standing that 
their recommendations, especially if unanimous, cannot lightly 
be turned down for partisan reasons. 

Governor Hughes has been the great overshadowing issue in 
New York. His strong character and personality; his deter- 
mined stand for the rights of the people as against the privi- 
leges of the politicians ; his election as the only Republican who 
was successful; his defeat of the sordid men who have abused 
public power for personal and political ends ; his forcing of the 
legislature to heed the demands of the people, constitute the 
great achievements in New York State and City since he came 
prominently before the public eye by reason of his skilful reve- 
lations in the insurance inquiry. 

Not only has every sound, progressive municipal movement 
in New York been helped by his action, but those in all parts of 
the land. He has enheartened the municipal worker everywhere. 
He has infused new life and energy into every local aspiration 
for municipal righteousness. He has pointed the way and many 
have been those who have indicated their intention to follow 
therein. He pre-eminently represents the new political spirit 
which is abroad. 

As always, there have been many events occurring in New 
York of great interest to municipal students elsewhere. Notably 
the successful effort to have the president of the Borough of 
Manhattan removed on the ground of inefficiency. 

The establishment of the Bureau of Municipal Research is 
an occurrence of more than ordinary concern. It represents a 
careful, intelligent effort to improve and reorganize municipal 
affairs through the medium of uniform and effective bookkeep- 
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ing and accounting. It is exceedingly difficult to discover irregu- 
larities in the method of handling the funds of a city, unless 
there be some uniform method of accounting that will enable an 
investigator to ascertain easily just what certain funds have been 
spent for and to compare such expenditures with the appropria- 
tion and with former appropriations and expenditures for like 
work and service in the same city and elsewhere. 

Such work is of distinct service in helping to raise the stand- 
ard of efficiency of municipal government, but care must be 
taken lest some of the advocates of the necessity for such work 
conclude that they have become possessed of a panacea that will 
cure most if not all of the ills of municipal misrule. No system 
of bookkeeping will either make public officials honest or make a 
dishonest official fear to make such entries as will cover up his 
petty or large graft. Such bookkeeping is a method and a highly 
useful one that will aid in discovering such irregularities. The 
largest factor in minimizing such misconduct, however, is the 
pressure of public sentiment, and public sentiment is not aroused 
or moved by methods of bookkeeping. For this purpose the 
public-spirited newspapers and organizations that are constantly 
attacking maladministration are still the largest factors in edu- 
cating and molding public opinion. Uniform municipal account- 
ing will certainly be a great aid to the work of such newspapers 
and civic organizations, but, standing alone, would find itself 
unable to accomplish any very marked reform. 

In so far as the bureau continues on the wise lines it has thus 
far followed it will constitute a great and growing factor in 
increasing the efficiency of municipal administration in New 
York. Its founders and managers, however, must not allow a 
large endowment and a large measure of preliminary success to 
mislead them as to the complexity and difficulty of the municipal 
problem and the long road that yet remains to be traveled, even 
after uniform accounting is an established fact. 

The present city government in Greater New York continues 
to be a strange mixture of honesty and dishonesty, progressive- 
ness and bourbonism, efficiency and inefficiency, without any very 
well-defined civic ideals, and with a constant tendency to sub- 
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ordinate public interests to petty personal, political considerations. 
Notwithstanding all its shortcomings, the McClellan administra- 
tion may justly be considered to be the best, and on the whole the 
most satisfactory Tammany has so far given the city, and this 
is no small praise when we bear in mind that the government of 
Greater New York involves the lives and welfare of four and 
one-half millions of people and the annual expenditure of 
$141,000,000. 

The work of the New York legislature, thanks to Governor 
Hughes, was far more satisfactory to the people of the state. 
Not in many years has there been a session so free from sus- 
picion of corrupt influences; not in many years has a session 
passed so many good and defeated so many bad measures. 
Moreover, the personal record and character of the individual 
members have been much higher than usual as an examination of 
the legislative report of the Citizens' Union will promptly dis- 
close. But first and foremost, the chief claim of the New York 
legislature of 1907 to distinction and gratitude lies in the fact 
that it enacted into law the recommendations of Governor 
Hughes. 

The administration of Mayor Adam in Buffalo has been 
clear and most efficient. The mayor is as independent of his 
party (which happens to be the minority one locally) as a public 
official can well be and not lose all touch with it, and having 
been a sucessful business man for many years, he has applied 
business methods to the city's business. There have been no 
municipal scandals and the government is honest and eco- 
nomical. 

Philadelphia having experienced an upheaval which attracted 
widespread attention, and having accomplished a very consider- 
able measure of reform in certain directions, is now resting from 
its labors, although its present mayor has adopted as his slogan 
the motto "Get Busy." He has also applied this principle to cir- 
cumventing the civil-service law of 1906 and providing places 
for "the martyrs of 1905." 

The reform in the state's electoral machinery, as has been 
pointed out in another connection, has been little short of enor- 
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mous. 1 Three elections have been held under the personal regis- 
tration law and two under the direct primary law, and there has 
been substantially no fraud, in striking contrast to former elec- 
tions when the cry of fraud was regularly made and usually 
believed and admitted to be true. 

Before one jumps to the conclusion that the revolution of 
1905 in Philadelphia was a mere spasm, a flash in the pan, of no 
effect, let him examine the record of things accomplished. The 
accomplishments represent a very substantial measure of prog- 
ress in the direction of protecting the fundamental liberties of the 
people and advancing the cause of decent and effective govern- 
ment, and they should afford encouragement, not only to the 
reformers of Philadelphia, but to those of every other community 
in the land. There may be a temporary reaction; but this much 
has been gained by the people of Pennsylvania — they have been 
given a fair and free opportunity to express their political 
opinions through the purification and intelligent development 
of their election machinery. If they do not choose to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity — "that is another story." 

The success of the Republican candidate at the mayoralty 
election in 1907 has been variously explained and interpreted; 
but one fact stands out prominently, and that is the tremendous 
influence of an effective organization. The machinery of the 
Republican party has been maintained intact and has been kept 
at a high point of efficiency, and its effectiveness has been demon- 
strated, first, in securing a large registration of its voters, and, 
secondly, in having its voters marshaled at the primaries, when 
98,000 votes were polled for the various Republican candidates, 
and again on the day of election when 130,000 men recorded 
their preference for the Republican nominee. While the City 
Party maintained an admirable organization, it had to depend 
in most instances upon the voluntary efforts of men who had 
other business than politics. The consequence was that it suffered 
from its inability to reach the voters and bring them out. 
Another factor which seems to have contributed to the success 
of the Republican candidate lay in the defection and inaction of 

1 See article in American Journal of Sociology, September, 1907. 
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the Democrats. While they nominated the City Party candi- 
date on their ticket, no effort was made by them to bring out 
their voters, and this inactivity had its natural effect in diminish- 
ing the support accorded to the City Party candidates. The 
election, like that of last fall, was generally conceded to be hon- 
estly conducted, owing to the effectiveness with which the Per- 
sonal Registration Law had been enforced. The mayoralty 
primary on January 26 was the first held under the new Uniform 
Primaries Act passed a year ago by the special session of the 
Pennsylvania legislature. The result was the largest vote ever 
polled at a primary election, but the candidates nominated were 
those favored by the leaders of the respective party organiza- 
tions. The City Party made a considerable gain in both branches 
of council, electing a number of first-class men. Among those 
elected to the Common Council was George Burnham, Jr., of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, and for many years treasurer of 
the National Municipal League. A number of other men of good 
character were chosen at the same time, thus insuring a more 
careful consideration of municipal questions in the municipal 
legislature. 

Pittsburgh under the distinguished leadership of Mayor 
George W. Guthrie has continued to make a good record. Here 
is how one thoughtful observer views the situation: 

While we have forced councils to be good, elected the best mayor in the 
country, put in county offices men of ability and honesty, forced the poli- 
ticians to give us a good civil measure, I am convinced that our most 
important victory has been to convince the political leaders and bosses that 
there is a new era in politics and that for the future none but the best men 
can be elected to public office. I feel certain unless there is a great change 
in conditions during the next year that Flinn will again dominate affairs 
here in the Republican party. I believe also that he will stand for whatever 
is best. I think he together with other political leaders here have had their 
lesson and are really sincere in their promises. They now look at things in 
a different light. They know also if they are ever again to control the city 
administration it will be only by putting in office men of the highest ability 
and honesty. What greater work can be done than to convert the politician? 
The prospects for continued good government in Pittsburgh are good. 

Scranton, which has also the benefit of the ministrations of a 
sincere and intelligent mayor in the person of J. Benjamin Dim- 
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mick, continues its progressive course, quietly but none the less 
steadily. 

The defeat of Mayor Fagan in Jersey City is regrettable, 
but it was the result of party treachery rather than a popular 
repudiation. For several years the Colby wing of the Repub- 
lican party has kept up a vigorous agitation for the adoption of 
certain specific reforms, primarily equal taxation. In the face 
of great odds Senator Colby succeeded in securing the passage of 
measures providing for a limitation of franchises to public- 
service corporations, and more equitable methods of assessment 
and taxation. So far the attacks upon these laws in the courts 
have failed, and the state has already reaped the benefits of the 
remedies afforded by them. The "new idea" men, as the Colby 
adherents are known, added in their recent campaign a number 
of new planks including a demand for a public-utilities com- 
mission, a civil-service law, a direct-nominations law, and a 
public expression at the polls touching the election of U. S. sena- 
tors. They were successful in having their planks adopted by 
the state convention and in the choice of a number of their 
assemblymen candidates, but they failed to secure the nomina- 
tion of their state candidates. 

The legislature of Delaware at its last session passed an act 
authorizing the submission to the qualified voters of Wilming- 
ton of questions of public policy in connection with the affairs 
of the city, and providing that should any questions submitted 
receive a majority of the votes cast thereon, and the subject be 
within the corporate power of the mayor and council or any 
department or branch thereof, that it shall be the duty of the 
council or commission or official as the case may be, to adopt 
without unnecessary delay such ordinances, rules, or regulations 
as may be necessary "for putting into effect the popular will thus 
expressed." Since the passage of the law three questions have 
been submitted under it. 

The last mayoralty campaign in Baltimore offered a choice 
between two excellent men, one who had served with credit as 
mayor, the other with equal credit as councilman. The nomina- 
tion of Mayor Timanus by the Republicans was declared by so 
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independent a paper as the Baltimore News to be creditable to 
the good sense and right feeling of the voters of the Republican 
party. The fact that he had given but scant recognition to the 
workers of his party was an obstacle to his success that perhaps 
in any other city than Baltimore would have been insuperable. 
The fact that a Republican could make such a record and get 
the indorsement of his party in a primary is a gratifying evi- 
dence of the acceptance by the voters of higher standards in city 
government. 

The good feeling toward the present mayor is not confined to the mem- 
bers of his own party. There is a widespread and generous recognition of 
the debt that Baltimore owes him for services rendered under peculiar and 
trying circumstances. If, when he had succeeded to Mayor McLane's place, 
he had, in the perilous conditions following the fire, yielded to the baser con- 
siderations of spoilsmongering, and had republicanized the City Hall, he 
would have inflicted upon Baltimore, as well as upon his own party, irrepa- 
rable damage. He did the opposite thing, with the result that not only his 
party has sustained him, but that he has commended himself to the right- 
thinking of all shades of political opinion. 

Notwithstanding this high opinion of Mayor Timanus, the 
News did not support him nor did the plurality of the voters. 
They chose rather Mr. Mahool whose record in the transaction 
of public affairs had commended him still more strongly to the 
intelligent and discriminating voter. 

He was not a "business man," put up to fool the people, but was a tried 
and true public servant who had actually gone through the trials of experi- 
ence in the City Hall and proved himself efficient and faithful. He was 
not a new man going into office with immature theories or with the easy 
confidence that comes from lack of knowledge of the difficulties. He was 
a "seasoned" public man, who understood the trials and the temptations 
through which any official must go, and to which he must prove superior if 
he would gain a success worth having. 

The Supreme Court of Kentucky last summer handed down a 
decision of far-reaching importance and significance. By virtue 
of it, sixty-two officials of Louisville from the mayor down, 
including judges, city clerks, auditor, treasurer, tax receiver, as 
well as a long list of county officials, were ousted from office. 
The opinion, which was a tremendous indictment of the Louis- 
ville machine, and one of the most scathing arraignments 
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ever recorded in the judicial decisions of the country, reversed 
the decision of the lower court in the contested election cases 
growing out of the November, 1905, election, by virtue of 
which Mayor Paul C. Barth and the other county and city officials 
in Louisville held office. It declared that the election was null 
and void, because of the proved fraud, crime, conspiracy, and 
force, in which the Democratic Campaign Committee in Louis- 
ville, the police force, the various city and county officials, hired 
thugs, and thieves were held to be participants. 

The election frauds in Louisville have for years been noto- 
rious. Following the November election of 1903, charges were 
freely made and quite generally believed by independent citizens 
that wholesale frauds had been committed in many of the elec- 
tion precincts of the city; that in some places the ballots were 
stolen and no election held ; that in others the polling-places had 
been secretly and illegally removed and the voters of these pre- 
cincts deprived of the right to vote, while in still others such acts 
of violence had been committed that the voters were driven from 
the polls and were prevented from taking part in the election. 
Following this election many criminal prosecutions were set on 
foot, but none of them resulted in the punishment of those 
charged with violating the law. To correct these evils the City 
Club, a non-partisan organization, was formed, which early in 
the fall of 1905 notified the people of Louisville as to the 
debauchery of the ballot in 1903 and called upon all good citi- 
zens, regardless of politics, to join in a movement to secure a 
fair election. The campaign which followed was remarkable for 
the bitterness and intensity of feeling, which was aroused by the 
charges and counter-charges of fraud and corruption. 

The trouble began at the registration, the fusion or independ- 
ent candidates charging that a great number of repeaters had 
been brought into the city for the purpose of being registered. 
The election which followed was, according to the opinion of 
the Supreme Court, corruptly and illegally held. The charges 
which followed the election of 1903 were renewed and proved 
to be true, notwithstanding that the local judges had held other- 
wise. In three districts the ballots were delivered to the Demo- 
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cratic clerk for the precinct, who failed to produce them on the 
morning of election. As a consequence seven hundred and forty- 
four voters were disfranchised. In four other divisions the 
ballots were lost or stolen. In certain other districts where the 
polling-places had been surreptitiously charged, the stub books 
disclosed the startling fact that the registered voters voted alpha- 
betically, beginning with those whose names commenced with the 
letter A and voting in regular order to Z, or vice versa, all of 
the A's being voted before any B's were permitted to vote, all 
of the B's before any C's, etc. This sort of voting took place 
in nine precincts, the election therein being conducted by the 
Democrats and such assistants as they selected, the regular Repub- 
lican officers being denied the right to participate. 

Although the court ousted sixty-two officials, curiously 
enough it did not, strange as it may seem, seat the contestants. 
The judgments of the ouster did not go into force for thirty 
days from the date of the decision and the governor of the state, 
a Democrat, was authorized to make appointments to fill the 
vacancies. There was a difference of opinion among Louisville 
lawyers as to the right of the Supreme Court to take such a step, 
the feeling being that the candidates who were defeated by such 
outrageous methods should be given the places, but the friends 
of honest elections were so happy over the great victory that they 
did not contest this point. The governor in pursuance of the 
power given him appointed a mayor, the judges, a sheriff, boards 
of council, and aldermen. These appointees were all Democrats, 
as were the ousted officials, but they gave to the city an accept- 
able municipal government. The police and firemen were taken 
out of politics and the chief of police and several officers were 
discharged on account of their connection with the contested 
election. 

The sheriff and the judges administered the affairs com- 
mitted to them most admirably, and it was hoped that the Demo- 
cratic party would see its way clear to renominate these gentlemen 
for re-election at the last election. Instead of doing so, how- 
ever, the primary was so arranged that the present officials could 
not go into the primary with any show of fair treatment, and 
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they declined to do so. The result was that the Democratic ticket 
represented the same element that was formerly in control, 
against which the City Club and independent Democrats and 
Republicans have been working, to bring about better conditions 
municipally. 

The Republican party nominated a good ticket with Mr. Grin- 
stead at the head and it prevailed by a decisive majority. 
It is pledged to continue the policy mapped out by the appointees 
of the governor. The City Club at a mass meeting indorsed the 
Republican ticket, and used its influence to have it elected. 

The government of the city of Memphis, Tenn., was like- 
wise vitally affected by a supreme court decision. The recent 
legislature of the state had "ripped" out of office the mayor and 
existing government and had given the governor a chance to 
place his own set of men in power. The city had a dual set of 
officials but the supreme court decided in favor of Mayor Malone, 
declaring that it was evident from the record that the intro- 
duction of the law was for political purposes solely and without 
any special consideration for the welfare or needs of the munici- 
pality. Its passage, as well as the evident cause for its introduction, 
was plainly a piece of "jobbery." The Tennessee law taking 
the appointments of election commissioners from the gover- 
nor and placing them in the hands of a commission appointed by 
him has generally been regarded as a mere makeshift and a sort 
of political trick. The governor prior to the present law appointed 
the registration commission in each county of the state. In mak- 
ing his canvass he stated that this was wrong in principle because 
it enabled the governor to build up a machine. A great many 
people agreed with him in this, and those who were sincere in 
their views insisted that the men to be appointed for the pur- 
pose of appointing election officers in the various counties ought 
not to be appointed by the governor but ought either to be 
appointed by the legislature or elected by the people. The 
governor, however, put through a law giving him the author- 
ity to appoint three commissioners, which he did; and on the 
very day of their appointment it is alleged that they appointed 
election commissioners at the dictation of the governor. The 
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general impression is that the election officers over the state gen- 
erally are as much under the control of the governor as they 
were under the old law when he appointed them directly. 

Tom Johnson's fourth consecutive election as mayor of 
Cleveland is without doubt not only one of the chief events of 
the year, but of many years, as it clearly indicates how com- 
pletely emancipated the voters of that city are from the tram- 
mels and allurements of national party names and claims in city 
elections. His opponent was one of the most distinguished and 
useful men, not only of that city, but of the United States. Theo- 
dore E. Burton is a high type of the thoughtful, able, conscien- 
tious public servant. He was defeated, however, in a community 
composed largely of men sharing his national principles, because 
it was believed by the majority that Johnson's views and experi- 
ence as a municipal administrator gave larger promise for the 
welfare of the city. They appreciated the fact that under the 
circumstances of his nomination and his previous absorption in 
national affairs, Mr. Burton would be handicapped in the ful- 
filment of his ideals, high and public spirited though they were. 

It was no small tribute to the political independence of the 
city that it laid aside personal and political preferences, and chose 
a man on his tried and proved merits. Another encouraging 
feature of the campaign was the disregarding of the national 
phases of Mr. Burton's candidacy, naturally and of necessity 
injected into the contest. Mr. Johnson's platform declared that — 

no injection of national personalities or issues and no appeal to mere par- 
tisan politics should be permitted to obscure the vast improvement in every 
department of the city's life in these seven years; .... the 150 miles of 
pavement, 170 miles of sewers, the extension and popularization of public 
parks, the improvement of navigation facilities in' the river, the establish- 
ment of the grouping plan for public buildings and the progress made 
toward its realization, the establishment of public playgrounds and public 
baths, the acquisition of the municipally owned and operated garbage dis- 
posal, refuse collection, electric light, vapor lighting, and street-cleaning 
systems, the elimination of dangerous grade crossings, the establishment of 
milk and meat inspection, the building of the farm colony, and the establish- 
ment of the Cleveland boys' farm, have been carried out with efficiency and 
without regard to partisan consideration and with such economy that hostile 
critics, equipped with the reports of the state bureau of accounting, and 
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after repeated investigations by privately employed expert accountants, have 
been unable to point to an extravagant item, or even an injudicious expendi- 
ture. 

Pledging the candidates to continue this programme, the plat- 
form took up general municipal issues in which other cities have 
a common interest with Cleveland. On this line it reads : "For 
seven years this city has been the battle-ground of the greatest 
and most successful war against privilege in the history of 
American municipalities." 

These, although partisan claims, seem to be borne out in the 
main by the impartial, non-partisan report of the Municipal Asso- 
ciation, which is intended to offer to voters "such information 
as it has been able to gather about candidates, their character, 
and efficiency, if they have a public record ; their supposed ability 
and training if they have no public record." The association's 
report on Johnson was : 

Tom L. Johnson — for six years mayor of the city — in every undertaking 
with which he has been connected has shown himself to be a man of 
unusual executive ability. Since his first election he has furthered plans, 
many of them either entered upon by his predecessors or suggested by the 
men whom he has gathered about him to meet the needs of a growing and 
progressive city. 

The streets have become cleaner, better lighted, more rapidly paved and 
sewered, than ever before; the abolition of grade crossings has been sub- 
stantially advanced; the health and building departments have been made 
more efficient; improvements have also been made which better the con- 
ditions of life among the poor by the opening of public playgrounds, the 
popularization of the parks, and the establishment of public baths. 

He has applied the merit system in the police and fire departments 
honestly, and has caused the water works department to be placed on a sub- 
stantial, though voluntary merit system basis. 

Mr. Johnson should be criticized because of his indifference to an 
impartial enforcement of the laws, which order that the saloons shall remain 
closed on Sunday. 

He should also be severely criticized for not using his influence to 
eradicate the Sunday dance hall evil, which has been a menace to the moral 
welfare of hundreds of the youth of both sexes in the community. This 
failure to act effectively has been in the face of the appeals of sundry organi- 
zations, like that of the Catholic Federation of Cleveland and the chief 
probation officer of the Juvenile Court. 

The current expenses of the city have increased with disquieting rapidity. 
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The result has been a widespread feeling that the city's finances have not 
been soundly and conservatively managed. This feeling partly accounts for 
the failure of the voters to consent to further bond issues. The actual rate 
of increase in current outlay has been greater than the rate of the increase 
of population and the rate of increase of the city's area combined. 

Mr. Johnson has pushed the organization of his party control to ques- 
tionable limits, of which one ominous result is, that the city council, intended 
by law to be a council, has become simply a means for registering his 
decisions. 

Toledo again demonstrated its independence on November 5 
when it re-elected Mayor Brand Whitlock on an independent 
ticket and gave him a sympathetic council. The fact that what 
ten years ago would have attracted well-nigh national notice is 
now related in a few lines of a press dispatch, cleary indicates 
not only the progress that Toledo has made, but what has been 
accomplished in the country at large. 

Cincinnati has had a not unusual experience. Two years 
ago its electors revolted and chose men who failed to read the 
signs of the times and to take a sound view of the situation. They 
utilized the opportunity to build up their own machine. The 
result was what might have been forecasted. The new machine 
was unable to weather the storm. The old one came back. That 
is the whole story except that the spark of independence has 
been kept alive by a devoted band, through whose work even- 
tually the city will be redeemed and regenerated. 

In Indiana, the last legislature attempted to repeal the Metro- 
politan Police Law, which for many years has vested in the gov- 
ernor of the state the appointment of police boards in all cities 
except three or four of the largest, but was defeated by the gov- 
ernor's veto. A law to restore certain smaller cities to the 
older form of government by a city council, after two years' 
experiment with the federal plan, was also defeated. There was 
a violent difference of opinion between the cities affected by this 
measure. Progressive communities, paricularly if they had good 
officials, opposed the repealing measure as a retrograde step. 
Backward cities, particularly with bad officials, denounced the 
federal plan without stint. On the whole, the year has not been 
remarkable in Indiana, although in the larger cities there has 
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been an increase of civic consciousness and greater interest in the 
election of good men, the exposure of fraud and the impeach- 
ment or punishment of wrong-doing officials. 

The situation in Chicago continues to be mixed. Progressive 
and public-spirited men have been hopelessly divided over nearly 
every issue that has been presented for decision. The street rail- 
way settlement, the new charter, and the mayoralty presented 
complicated phases, which made it difficult for the student abroad 
and the voter at home to reach a positive conclusion one way or 
another. Here is how one thoughtful observer described his own 
position and analyzed the situation: 

In the recent mayoralty election I myself voted for Busse and the 
ordinances. The mayoralty situation was not an attractive one to independent 
voters, as neither Busse or Dunne was satisfactory. Before election there 
was a strong demand for an independent candidate and a great many per- 
sons wanted Walter Fisher. He did not think it wise for him to step into 
the breach at this time. The indication since the election is that Mr. Busse 
intends to try at least to give the city a pretty good administration. 

The feature of the election was a referendum on the traction ordi- 
nances. The outcome of the referendum on the traction ordinances 
is a great victory for Mr. Fisher who was chiefly instrumental in formu- 
lating that plan of settlement. Had Mayor Dunne stood by Fisher and the 
ordinances, instead of repudiating the ordinances when the Hearst papers 
turned against them, he undoubtedly would have been mayor for another 
term. The outcome as interpreted by the extremists in both camps is a 
signal defeat for municipal ownership. I do not so regard it myself. I 
think that the municipal-ownership movement has received something of a 
setback in Chicago from the weakness, vacillation, and general administra- 
tive inefficiency of Mayor Dunne. But so far as the ordinances are con- 
cerned it seems to me that they leave the way open for municipal ownership 
whenever the people seem ready to embark upon that policy. A great many 
believers in municipal ownership voted for the ordinances on that theory. 

Here, however, is the way another Chicagoan, equally public 
spirited, observant, and thoughtful puts the case : 

In Chicago we have been experiencing a distinct reaction at the polls and 
in the public mind respecting the general subject of municipal reform and 
the movement toward the extension of municipal trading. After having 
had repeated referendum votes, participated in by a very considerable por- 
tion of the electorate, demanding by pronounced majorities that the street- 
car companies should be dislodged and the lines taken over by the city, new 
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franchises were nevertheless adopted by the council and finally approved by 
the electorate by a considerable majority. 

This was undoubtedly due not to a real shift of public sentiment as to 
the desirability of municipalization, but to the fact that our constitution and 
laws had been framed with a view of making municipalization difficult or 
impossible, to the fact that the people had therefore no alternative except to 
make some arrangement with the private companies, and to the fact that 
the latter were in a position to insist that such an arrangement should even 
have novel elements of permanency about it. The effect of this method of 
"settling" the traction question has had, I think, a distinctly depressing 
influence upon the public mind respecting civic progress in general. On the 
other hand it will undoubtedly serve to teach the radical element that the 
movement for municipal ownership must have better associations, more 
intelligence, and abler leaders than it has enjoyed here. 

On of the facts borne in upon many thoughtful minds during the last 
year is the invariable partisanship of the press in respect to any big contro- 
versial question. The papers here which have been cited and quoted in the 
past for their independent attitude have been scarcely less open to criticism 
for garbling or deliberately suppressing the news respecting important public 
questions than have been the so-called yellow sheets. The situation thus 
presented is undoubtedly one of real seriousness. 

As has been usual for a number of years past, the Voters' 
League recommendations were quite generally followed. There 
were 36 aldermen to be elected. Of those that were successful 
18 were indorsed by the league, 13 were opposed, in some cases 
bitterly and in some mildly, and in 5 cases no preference was 
expressed by the league. Speaking generally the league just 
about broke even this year, as has been the usual experience in 
a bitterly contested mayoralty election. Two years ago, when 
Mayor Dunne was elected by a landslide, the league had fewer 
victories to its credit than in former years. Last year, however, 
when there was no mayoralty election, was one of the most suc- 
cessful in the history of the league. This year it had some 
serious losses, at least one conspicuous and unexpected victory, 
and some other gains of distinct importance which were not sen- 
sational in their nature. 

The league struck a new note in an address it issued early in 
the year, in which it declared : 

For the past ten years the people of Chicago have been vigorously fight- 
ing graft and grafters, big and little, with the result that conditions are 
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tremendously improved. The grafters are no longer the chief menace to 
the public welfare. Today it is the paralyzing hand of inefficiency that most 
hinders municipal progress. There are in the public service too few men of 
first-rate ability; mediocrity, or worse, is the rule rather than the exception. 

Our municipal progress is not in keeping with our industrial advance- 
ment. The board of directors of that great corporation, the city of Chicago, 
should contain more men of the caliber of those who give this city pre- 
eminence in commerce and industry. The time is ripe for a movement that 
shall put Chicago in the forefront in all respects. 

The tendency of the party organizations, when it is no longer safe for 
them to nominate objectionable candidates, is to name colorless ones of 
little force or ability. Thus the league in making its recommendations to 
voters is confined in too many instances to a choice among weak candidates. 
The situation in the coming campaign promises to be rather worse than 
usual. The present indications are that the primaries of both parties will be 
held late. The interest is expected to center largely in the contest over the 
nominations for mayor. This means — in the absence of very active work by 
public-spirited citizens — that the aldermanic nominating conventions will be 
subject to manipulation in the interest of unfit candidates and that little 
opportunity will be afforded after the party selections have been made for 
putting independent nominees in the field. 

If the present efficiency of the city council is to be maintained, to say 
nothing of improvement, public-spirited citizens must have more to say about 
nominations. Progress requires organized movements in the various wards 
to insure the naming of a better grade of candidates, either by the party 
organizations or by independent petition, as may seem best in each particular 
case. 

There can be no gainsaying the force of this logic and it is 
to be hoped that the league will persist in calling public atten- 
tion to the situation until there will be a general popular response 
and a higher grade of administrative and legislative talent pre- 
sented for the suffrages of the people. 

The results of the election in Detroit in November, 1906, 
were generally satisfactory. The great issue was the D. U. R. 
(Detroit United Railway) franchise which was defeated by a 
vote of 13,000 for and 28,000 against. Mayor Codd who pro- 
posed the franchise and defended it during his campaign was 
carried down to defeat with it. The new mayor, William B. 
Thompson, is a Democrat with a good record in public office. 
The Republican candidate for prosecuting attorney was also 
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defeated, a normal majority of 10,000 or 12,000 being over- 
come in his case as in that of the mayoralty contest. 

In Grand Rapids at the same time the charter amendment 
providing for non-partisan municipal elections was approved by 
a vote of 8,865 to 3,350. The proposition carried in every pre- 
cinct. The people also voted on an ordinance supplementing the 
state law prohibiting Sunday amusements and providing ade- 
quate penalties for enforcing the law against Sunday theaters. 
After a very hot campaign the ordinance was lost, the vote being 
6,281 to 6,895. The theater ordinance was submitted under the 
optional referendum and the non-partisan amendment was sub- 
mitted under the advisory initiative and will have to be ratified 
by the state legislature before going into effect. 

Although from time to time manifesting a wholesome inde- 
pendence, Minneapolis is not yet thoroughly awakened to the 
problems of municipal government. The average citizen seems 
unable to get away from the old, narrow, hide-bound, and selfish 
ward point of view. So long as this is the condition, its munici- 
pal administration is likely to continue to be cursed by graft, 
maladministration, and inefficiency. 

Some beginning was made toward better regulation of the 
public-service companies this year when a franchise ordinance 
was passed, putting the General Electric Company under more 
stringent regulations and reducing materially its charges to the 
city and the public. The company was ready to accept the general 
conditions of the new ordinance, but balked at the reduction in 
rates. The city council also passed an ordinance calling for 
cheaper street-car fare. The Street Railway Company promptly 
appealed the case into the federal court and there had all its 
claims allowed. The case has been appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court. 

The gas company will be asking for a renewal of its fran- 
chise, probably next year. An active civic worker writes con- 
cerning this, that — 

there is a keen disposition among some in the council to put in a "lick" for 
the public here by requiring a fairer contract lower charges for service 
and better regulation of the service. All in all, I think our community is 
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getting a little more insight into these matters all the time, and is ready to 
insist upon better terms for the public. The chief lack is that of intelligent 
leadership. 

Sentiment against the saloon, both as a drinking institution 
and as a moral, social, and political evil, has been developing fast 
in Minneapolis, as in many another community. In line with 
this sentiment in Minneapolis ordinances have recently been 
adopted restricting the number of saloons in the city to four hun- 
dred and thirty-five, and urged on by the council, the mayor 
has just issued an order requiring the posting of licenses in the 
saloons. Hitherto, the brewers, who are owners of nine-tenths 
of the saloons in Minneapolis, have insisted upon the privilege 
of keeping these licenses in their office safes. 

The notable work done by former Mayor D. P. Jones (who 
was defeated a year ago because of his attitude on this question) 
in the Sunday closing of the saloon and the rigorous enforce- 
ment of the saloon regulations has become a settled policy of the 
city. Backed by public sentiment, the Jones policy remains in 
effect substantially unchanged, even under a wide-open chief 
executive, personally hostile to the principle. This ground ap- 
pears to be permanently won, and sentiment is growing stronger 
constantly for further advances against the saloon; and quite 
recently, much against his will, the mayor issued an order clos- 
ing saloons at midnight. In other respects the moral tone of the 
city has been materially lower under the present executive. 

In the recent municipal elections in Iowa party lines were 
very lightly drawn. In fact local issues were the deciding factors 
in almost every case, if not all. While in many of the towns of 
the state the tickets are labeled Republican or Democrat, almost 
without exception local issues control, and a great many Demo- 
crats were elected in Republican cities and Republicans in Demo- 
cratic cities. Interest in municipal affairs has certainly increased 
in this state, and there is a general improvement in municipal con- 
ditions. The uniform municipal-accounting law that went into 
effect July of last year has now been in force for over a year and 
has already shown that it will result in great good to the cities 
and towns of the state. 
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Reference has already been made to the recrudescence of 
graft in St. Louis, and this would seem to justify the comment 
of a long-time, if somewhat dubious, observer of municipal 
affairs in that city that there 

has never been in the city of St. Louis any profound interest in municipal 
affairs. Not more than two-thirds of the registered vote is actually cast, 
even in times of what we regard as great excitement. What public senti- 
ment there is seems to be made to order by enterprising agitators calling 
themselves West End or North End or East End Business Men's Associa- 
tions. The grasshopper on the tree still makes more noise than the herd of 
oxen grazing, and the papers will yield more room to the clamor of an 
innovator than to a sound discussion of political problems. The city recently 
voted by an overwhelming majority to give $3,500,000 for the erection of a 
free railroad bridge across the Mississippi River, although the constitution 
of the state declares that a municipality shall not give anything of value to 
any railroad company; and the Supreme Court sustained the grant because 
it was made not to any railroad but to all. Today the mayor is universally 
derided because in a moment of just exasperation he declared that he thought 
the railroads were quite competent to provide bridges of their own. We 
have had an active civic league which has done valuable work in projecting 
a system of parks, boulevards, civic centers, etc. ; also a terminal com- 
mission, admirably well conducted, which has laid out a scheme for the 
adaptation of physical conditions to the future needs of transportation. I 
can perceive no signs of enthusiastic support of recommendations which 
ought to appeal to every thinking citizen, but on the contrary I perceive a 
great deal of carping criticism. Our local government is still admirably 
well conducted. We have nothing to complain of and much to admire. 
Our mayor deserves the highest praise for the fidelity with which he has 
discharged his trust. 

There will be voted upon at the next election a constitutional 
amendment which will allow the cities of the state to discrimi- 
nate in the assessment of taxes, that is, to exempt some property 
and tax other property at a less rate than the generality. Pre- 
cisely what is involved in this radical change it is now difficult to 
ascertain. 

It has remained for the Kansas City politicians and the legis- 
lature of Missouri, with the formal executive approval of Gov- 
ernor Folk, to establish a precedent of the most doubtful charac- 
ter through the enactment of a law requiring civic leagues and 
similar organizations in addition to filing full statements of their 
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campaign contributions and disbursements (to which no one 
could take any reasonable exception) to publish the entire infor- 
mation upon which their recommendations to vote either for or 
against candidates may be based. The act was primarily aimed at 
the Kansas City Civic League, which for years past has exer- 
cised a wide and wholesome influence through its criticism of 
the records of public officials and through its investigation of the 
character and antecedents of candidates for public office. 

If this effort is successful in putting such organizations out 
of business, or of seriously curtailing their usefulness, we may 
look for a general effort throughout the country in the same 
direction, because civic and voters' leagues are increasing in num- 
ber and efficiency and are becoming more and more dangerous 
to the plans of designing politicians. Not that such a move- 
ment would in the long run be detrimental to the cause of higher 
public standards, for experience teaches that efforts to suppress 
publicity and public-spirited efforts, even when unwisely directed, 
fail of their end. The St. Joseph (Mo.) Press very aptly 
described the situation as it exists in that state when it declared 
that Missouri "now exacts more of the independent voters and 
of those who insist on decency in politics than it does of the 
parties who alternate in running things." 

Why Governor Folk, who has generally so excellent a record, 
should sign a bill of this character is at present inexplicable, 
although his apologists maintain that he decided to sacrifice the 
Kansas City Civic League in order to secure the passage of some 
special measures that he advocated in the extra session of the 
Missouri legislature, the advocates of the Anti-Civic League Bill 
having threatened all the bills of members who might oppose their 
bill, and it is understood that they carried their threats to the 
governor. His making a law of a measure intended to curtail 
the usefulness of an organization the principal members of 
which, regardless of party, are Folk men, is perhaps the price he 
has had to pay to insure the success of other and excellent legisla- 
tive measures. At least this is the charitable view to take of it. 
The law has not injured the league. During the first sixty days 
after the bill was signed the business men of Kansas City con- 
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tributed more money to its support than during any similar 
period. 

In Butte, Mont., and in the other municipalities of that com- 
monwealth there has been a decided awakening of the public 
conscience and of the sense of righteousness among the people, 
as well as a desire for betterment in municipal affairs. This has 
been manifested in the suppression of gambling in the State of 
Montana, which a year and a half ago, or more, was practically 
wide open. In the matter of legislation, the system of initiative 
and referendum has been extended to municipal corporations. 
Although no use has yet been made of the powers granted, their 
mere existence is deemed very beneficial. 

A new police system has been inaugurated throughout the state. 
Under it, the mayor has full charge and control of the police, 
the members of which are appointed during good behavior. In 
the larger cities, an examining and trial board is provided for, 
which examines and tries charges against members of the police 
force. The imposition of the penalty, however, is left to the 
mayor, the board merely determining the question of the guilt 
or innocence of the accused. 

From Denver comes a note of dejection because, to use the 
language of Judge Lindsay : 

The combined municipal corporations that control our politics and are 
masked first behind one political party and then the other, as it suits their 
purposes to buy up the machines of either, have more firmly intrenched them- 
selves in control of the powers of government, so that without serious 
difficulties they have been able to get valuable franchises and make con- 
tracts as valuable to themselves as they are seriously detrimental to the 
people. A series of specious articles published in two of the leading daily 
newspapers, undoubtedly controlled by these interests, have done much to 
blind the people to the outrageous robberies to which they have been sub- 
jected. These four utility corporations consist of the Denver Tramway Com- 
pany, controlling all the city railways; the Denver Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, furnishing all the gas and electric light to the city; the Denver Water 
Company, a private monopoly, charging rates four or five times higher than 
they should be; and the Telephone Company. This combination of busi- 
ness interests control the banks and through them many large business 
houses in the city, furnishing a machine that is all powerful in accomplish- 
ing highway robberies of millions that the people are compelled to submit to. 
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The general trend in the city, according to the same authority, 
has been toward a reaction of public interest in municipal affairs 
— a sort of "what's-the-use" feeling. The general prosperity of 
the people is said in a large measure to be responsible for this, 
for so long as they are fairly prosperous, they appear to be too 
busy to take notice of the appropriation of community rights, 
privileges, and franchises. 

A decision of the state Supreme Court concerning a former 
contract between the Denver Union Water Company and the 
city has resulted in taking from the city millions of dollars in 
excessive charges and rates and also in giving the city the right, 
of very doubtful value, under certain conditions, to appoint 
members of the city council, who shall meet with representatives 
of the water company to fix new rates. Through the political 
control of the four utility corporations these representatives 
are practically the appointees of the powers that represent the 
utility corporations, and the rates will no doubt be fixed accord- 
ing to the wishes of the company, and without any particular 
regard for the wishes of the people, or justice and a fair charge. 
The very brazenness of this effort, however, may have the effect 
of arousing the people from their lethargy. 

Seattle, Wash., like many another community of its size and 
character, is not suffering from any very serious municipal ills. 
The troubles of such cities largely consist of public indifference 
and petty larceny and grafting which is apt to permeate public 
offices where public indifference exists. For example, it has just 
been discovered that the city's comptroller, who was defeated 
as a nominee for mayor, proves to be an embezzler of from five 
to ten thousand dollars. 

The recent municipal election in Portland, Ore., last spring 
gave to the initiative and the referendum a pretty thorough, and 
on the whole a very satisfactory trial. The result was locally re- 
garded as gratifying in that the voters took a deep interest in 
the matter and canvassed the subject most thoroughly. Twenty- 
one separate questions were submitted. Loans for $3,000,000 
and $1,000,000, for water pipes and parks respectively, were 
approved, but the proposed moderate increases in the compensa- 
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tion of the city engineer, attorney, treasurer, and judge, although 
now very small for so important a city, were defeated, as was 
the proposition to pay the councilmen at the rate of $100 a 
month. The vote on these was almost unanimously "No." A 
gas franchise for twenty-five years to a new company was 
approved, although strongly opposed on the ground that it was 
"a wilful misuse of the initiative to compass selfish ends and 
if adopted will go far to discredit the initiative in the eyes of 
all lovers of good government." It was considered an ill- 
advised movement by municipal students and the Citizens' Com- 
mittee, but the voters in this respect seemed to proceed upon the 
theory that "if one old rat had a rat hole into a man's cellar, 
a good way to combat it was to authorize another rat to dig 
a rat hole." The liquor licenses both retail and wholesale were 
substantially increased. Of the twenty-one propositions sub- 
mitted, the electors voted "Yes" on thirteen and "No" on eight. 
A Citizen's Committee representing the business bodies, labor 
organizations, and taxpayers' league (of which body U. S. 
Senator-elect Mulkey was a representative) carefully studied 
the questions and issued a pamphlet giving advice as to the 
merits of the several measures. Their suggestions were fol- 
lowed on thirteen out of the twenty-one questions submitted. 
At the same election a determined effort to restore the Repub- 
lican machine was defeated. Mr. Thomas C. Devlin, a very 
capable man, was nominated by the Republicans and strenuous 
efforts were made to whip Republican voters back into line (as 
Portland is normally a Republican town) but Dr. Lane, the pres- 
ent mayor, who ran as a Democrat and Independent, was chosen 
by a plurality of 700 votes, although all the rest of the Republi- 
can ticket was elected, and so Portland maintained her reputa- 
tion for independence. Mayor Lane has been vigilant in the 
public interests touching the grant of public franchises, and has 
led a growing sentiment in favor of restriction and of terms 
equitable to the city ; he has also been active in compelling corpo- 
rations and others who have been occupying city streets or 
property dedicated to the city for street purposes to vacate the 
same or to purchase their title by money or equitable exchange 
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of lands. In this connection it is interesting to note that the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, which runs trains through one of the 
busiest streets under a perpetual franchise granted more than 
thirty years ago, is arranging to enter the city by another route. 
While this would eventually have come about in any event, it 
has certainly been hastened by strong public pressure. 

There has been systematic attempt to eliminate blackmail 
from the police department. Vigorous and successful effort has 
been put forth in defense of minors. There has been no prize 
fighting. Open gambling has been stopped. The slot machines 
have been closed, and over 3,000 removed from the city. The 
public exhibition of indecent postal cards has been stopped. 
Severe restrictions have been maintained in the "restricted dis- 
trict." Saloons have been successfully closed after 1 a. m. and 
on Sundays. The law against the admission of minors to 
saloons is well enforced, as well as the law against selling cigar- 
ettes to minors. 

It is an important gain that the Civil Service Board has won 
general acceptance on the part of the public and of the city 
officials. The board consists of two Republicans and one Demo- 
crat. The recent reappointment of one Republican by the present 
mayor, a Democrat, contributed to this. The greatest diffi- 
culty is found in obtaining men at the salaries now offered by 
the city. Until the present financial crisis, the city has been 
paying very much less than other employers for the same class 
of work. 

San Francisco has been so conspicuously, even if most of 
the time unfortunately, in the public eye for the past four or 
five years that she needs little more than a passing reference in 
this part of the review. There has been a steady trend toward 
improved conditions all along the line. Her heroism in purg- 
ing herself of graft and grafters has set a splendid example for 
the rest of the corruption-ridden cities to follow. Her public 
spirit in electing Mayor Taylor for a full term is still another 
splendid achievement. The platform of the Good Government 
League which was organized principally as a non-partisan asso- 
ciation to secure Mayor Taylor's election voiced the demands of 
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the thoughtful and public-spirited people of the city. It de- 
clared among other things that : 

The demand of the people of San Francisco is that the government of 
the city be placed in the hands of honest and efficient men who do not 
stand for party politics, corrupt motives, personal ambitions or selfish inter- 
ests, but who do stand for all the people. The moral demand of the people 
of San Francisco is that the work of cleansing the city of its stain of cor- 
ruption proceed. 

The demand of the people of San Francisco is that business confidence 
shall be restored to their great city by the election of men who stand before 
the city and the world acknowledged to be free from self-seeking and whose 
motives are not open to doubt. 

Los Angeles continues to add to its already long list of 
significant achievements. Municipal Affairs which is the title 
of the effective little monthly published by the Municipal League 
of Los Angeles recently (June, 1907) congratulated the people 
of that city on the highly favorable prospect. 

Considering that the administration is only five months old — less than 
one-sixth of its term — it is too early to ask for material results. It is 
enough that the various officers should show by their conduct and utter- 
ances that they are the right stuff and should develop their plan of pro- 
cedure. To expect more in so short a time would be unreasonable, and if 
much more than that had been undertaken, it would argue unseemly haste. 

While the auditor, the attorney, Board of Public Works and other admin- 
istrative offices have shown to the satisfaction of good citizens that they 
are of the right mettle and may be depended upon, the progress achieved by 
the city council — which is after all the mainspring of the entire municipal 
machinery — is perhaps the most striking and agreeable. Nowhere else does 
the contrast between the present efficient administration and the last mediocre 
aggregation show more conspicuously. While the present body contains 
one man who is almost invariably wrong, and two others who are frequently 
wrong, it contains, on the other hand, several men of undoubted courage 
and ability, and progressiveness, whereby the net result of its action has 
been right at least nine times out of ten. Its mistakes have been few and 
far between, and those of a sort that were readily corrected. And on practi- 
cally all the big substantial issues, it has finally brought up on the right side. 

The league achieved a signal victory last January that has 
very considerably strengthened it locally. The then expiring 
council, which was an impossible body made up of mediocre and 
questionable men, in its last week surrendered completely to the 
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saloon element, and passed a bunch of ordinances which were 
for the encouragement of "blind pigs" and intended to facilitate 
the scattering of saloons about the city. This was leading up 
to a programme for increasing the existing limit on saloons 
from 200 to 300 and the widening of the boundaries of the 
saloon zone. On account of the existence of the referendum 
they had either to pass these ordinances under the thirty-day 
extension, or suspend the rules, which they could do by a two- 
thirds vote, incorporating in the ordinances a statement to the 
effect that they were needed for the "immediate preservation of 
the public peace, health, and safety," which preposterous state- 
ments they actually incorporated in the ordinances to insure 
their instantly going into effect. The league immediately brought 
an injunction suit against the city clerk and the mayor to prevent 
them from signing the ordinances and allowing them to go into 
effect. The courts held, in a very strong and emphatic decision, 
that the league's contention was correct, that the emergency 
clause could not be applied at will by a council without any show- 
ing of a real necessity, and that its application was a legitimate 
subject for judicial inquiry, the people being a recognized element 
in the city's legislative department, and one which cannot be 
shelved by the utterance of a false statement on the part of the 
council. 

This completes the roll call of the cities and it must be con- 
ceded that the showing is a fine one and justifies the conclusion 
that on the whole the trend in municipal affairs is toward im- 
provement. 



